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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Tho  Murray-Mctcalf  Bill  —  or  what’s  left  of  it 
—  got  over  its  first  hurdle  last  month,  passing  the  House 
General  Education  subcommittee  by  a  4-2  vote.  The 
bill  next  comes  up  for  consideration  by  the  full  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee. 

By  now  it’s  hardly  recognizable.  The  original  bill 
called  for  $1.1  million  for  school  construction  and 
teachers’  salaries  in  the  first  year.  This  would  have 
increased  in  the  following  four  years  to  $4.7  billion  an¬ 
nually  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  present  version  calls  for  a  total  of  $4.4  billion 
over  a  four-year  period  —  period! 

Early  passage  of  the  bill  is  predicted  by  Rep.  Frank 
Thompson  Jr.  (D-N.J.),  who  is  its  chief  proponent  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Others  point 
out,  however,  that  the  bill  is  opposed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  (which  is  plugging  a  measure  of  its  own) 
and  that  it  faces  strong  opposition  in  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Tho  racial  integration  question  popped  up 
in  the  field  of  textbook  publishing  last  month  when  the 
New  York  City  Boarcl  of  Education  suggested  that 
publishers  “integrate”  their  textbooks  by  using  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  “non-white  illustrations.” 
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“We  are  asking  only  for  a  factually  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  realities  of  social  life  in  America  to¬ 
day,”  said  the  Board  in  a  policy  statement.  “Publishers 
have  gone  to  considerable  expense  to  insure  authen¬ 
ticity  in  their  illustrations  of  science  and  history.  We 
believe  they  should  be  equally  concerned  about  .  .  . 
their  representation  of  the  contemporary  social  scene.” 

Some  publishers  replied  immediately  that  the  trend 
is,  in  fact,  toward  picturing  more  non-whites  in  school 
texts.  Admittedly,  however,  the  publishers  have  moved 
slowly  in  this  direction,  while  keeping  an  eye  on  their 
Southern  sales.  The  general  feeling  was  that  other 
voices  should  be  heard  before  any  policy  change  is 
made. 

Venereal  disease  among  teen-agers  is  on  the 

increase  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Assn,  reports.  Teen-age  VD  cases  in¬ 
creased  last  year  in  27  states,  two  territories  and  39 
major  cities.  It  appears,  the  ASHA  says,  that  there  are 
some  200,000  cases  a  year  in  the  under  20  age  group 
—  three  fourths  of  which  go  undiagnosed  and  unre- 
ported.  Faced  with  these  facts,  the  ASHA  and  other 
groups  have  called  jointly  for  a  “program  of  social 
and  health  education  .  .  .  directed  toward  the  teen-age 
group”  and  for  special  consideration  of  the  problem  by 
the  1960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 


Tho  .4morican  Council  on  Education  last 
month  raised  its  voice  in  protest  over  the  “absurdities” 
of  travel  restrictions  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State 
on  visiting  Soviet  educators.  The  complaint  is  that  the 
restrictions  are  imposed  not  for  security  reasons,  but 
in  retaliation  for  similar  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Russians  on  American  visitors. 

The  Council’s  Commission  on  Education  and  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  in  a  statement  carried  in  the  Council’s 
monthly  Bulletin,  questioned  the  wisdom  of  “promot¬ 
ing  cultural  exchanges  and,  at  the  same  time,  limiting 
their  realization.  The  Commission  has  stressed  that  no 
‘iron  curtain’  pocket  of  prohibition  ought  to  exist  in 
thi.s  country.” 
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•  Administration 


When  a  principal  comes  under  fire  from  a 
segment  of  the  public,  what  should  the  superintendent 
do?  John  W.  English,  superintendent  of  the  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Elementary  School  District,  was  faced  with  a 
double  dose  of  this  problem  recently.  Here’s  what 
he  did: 

The  irate  parents  in  each  case  felt  that  the  principal 
lacked  the  leadership  necessary  for  his  job.  Criticism 
built  up  to  the  point  where  Superintendent  English 
felt  it  necessary  to  invite  the  parents  to  a  conference 
in  his  office  with  the  principal  in  question.  “Who  do 
you  want  fired?”  he  asked  point  blank. 

Well,  they  didn’t  want  anyone  fired,  really.  But 
in  view  of  their  complaints,  they  would  like  to  see 
the  principal  transferred. 

The  complaints,  Mr.  English  felt,  were  partly  justi¬ 
fied,  but  not  so  serious  as  to  warrant  a  discharge,  or 
even  an  immediate  transfer.  His  solution  was  to  ap- 
pKJint  an  “intern”  to  serve  as  right-hand  man  to  each 
of  the  principals. 

The  interns  were  persons  who  hoped  to  become 
principals,  and  this  gave  them  the  chance  to  prove 
themselves.  However,  they  were  warned  beforehand 
that  they  were  there  to  help  the  present  principal  out 
of  his  difficulties  —  not  to  do  him  out  of  his  job. 

The  principal,  on  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  use 
the  intern  as  a  buffer  against  his  critics.  By  more  or 
less  fading  into  the  background  when  they  came  into 
sight,  he  was  able  to  avoid  irritating  them  further. 
Whether  the  arrangement  will  be  permanent  is  still 
undecided,  but  as  Mr.  English  remarks,  “it  serves  to 
take  the  pressure  off  the  principal  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  now. 


•  School  Board 


Maternity  leave  with  full  or  part  pay  is  a  fringe 
benefit  enjoyed  by  teachers  in  comparatively  few 
school  systems.  And  there  are  some  school  systems 
that  ask  for  the  resignation  of  a  teacher  who  becomes 
pregnant. 

These  are  some  of  the  findings  of  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  recently  by  the  research  division  of  Arthur  C. 
Croft  Publications.  Nearly  300  school  systems  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  participated. 

Most  of  the  school  systems  replying  grant  a  leave  of 
absence  to  a  married  teacher  who  becomes  pregnant. 
Leave  may  run  anywhere  from  a  few  months  to  two 
years  or  more,  and  it  may  extend  from  four  or  five 
months  before  childbirth  to  three  to  24  months  after¬ 
wards. 

Usually  the  board  demands  notification  as  soon  as 
pregnancy  is  discovered.  Usually,  too,  the  board  spe¬ 
cifies  when  leave  must  begin  —  generally  three,  four 
or  five  months  before  delivery.  However,  two  school 
systems  reported  that  teachers  are  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  teaching  as  long  as  they  feel  able  —  even  up  to 
the  day  of  delivery. 


Often  the  board  specifies  when  the  leave  must  end, 
and  sometimes  permits  the  teacher  to  extend  the  leave. 

Surprisingly,  several  school  systems  reported  that 
they  had  never  been  faced  with  a  teacher’s  request 
for  maternity  leave.  A  few  others  said  they  avoided 
hiring  married  women. 

Maternity  leaves  —  with  or  without  pay,  though  it 
is  usually  without  —  are  customarily  granted  only  to 
teachers  who  are  on  tenure.  The  teacher  who  is  not 
yet  on  tenure  generally  must  resign,  though  often  she 
may  be  rehired  at  the  board’s  discretion. 

A  common  provision  where  leaves  of  absence  are 
granted  is  that  the  leave  period  cannot  be  counted 
by  the  teacher  in  computing  her  years  of  service.  If 
the  teacher  has  accumulated  sick  leave  time,  or  credit 
for  other  purposes,  some  school  systems  will  hold  this 
over  and  restore  it  to  the  teacher  on  her  return. 

Where  maternity  leave  is  granted  with  pay,  it  is 
usually  as  sick  leave.  Thus  the  teacher  will  leave  her 
classroom  duties,  but  continue  to  receive  pay  for  as 
many  weeks  as  she  has  accumulated  sick  leave.  Her 
leave  will  continue  after  this  period,  but  compensa¬ 
tion  will  cease. 

This  is  a  practice  followed  in  such  communities,  as 
Anniston,  Ala.;  Pierre,  S.D.;  Floyd  County,  Ky.; 
Clark  Co.,  Nev.;  St.  Charles,  Ill.;  Mitchell,  Ina.;  Belle 
Fourche,  S.  D.;  and  Knoxville,  Iowa. 

The  board  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  is  considering  a 
plan  by  which  teachers  on  maternity  leave  would 
receive  the  difference  between  their  regular  pay  and 
what  the  school  system  has  to  pay  a  substitute. 

The  school  board  at  La  Mesa,  Calif.,  allows  one 
day’s  paid  paternity  leave  to  male  teachers  when  their 
wives  give  birth. 


•  The  Learner 


Child  prodigies  are  good  prospects  for  adult 
success.  Old  myths  to  the  contrary,  this  seems  to  be  a 
certainty  now. 

Back  in  1921,  Lewis  M.  Terman  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  began  a  study  of  about  1500  California  boys 
and  girls  who  had  an  average  age  of  11,  an  IQ  of 
135  to  200  and  a  rank  in  the  top  one  per  cent  of  their 
school  classes.  Before  his  death  two  years  ago.  Prof. 
Terman  had  issued  four  volumes  reporting  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  famous  1500  over  the  years.  Now  a  fifth 
volume.  The  Gifted  Group  at  Mid-Life,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Stanford  University  Press. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  95  per  cent  of  the  original 
group,  the  study  finds  that  yesterday’s  gifted  young¬ 
sters,  by  and  large,  have  lived  up  to  their  promise.  In 
fact,  most  of  them  are  still  forging  ahead.  Here  are  the 
major  findings: 

Schooling:  87  per  cent  of  the  men  and  83  per  cent 
of  the  women  entered  college.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  63  per  cent  of  the  women  graduated. 
More  than  half  of  the  men  and  one  third  of  the 
women  took  graduate  degrees. 

Careers:  About  86  per  cent  of  the  men  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  women  report  they  are  “fairly  content”  or 
“deeply  satisfied”  witn  their  work.  Nearly  half  the 
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men  are  in  the  professions.  Another  40  per  cent  are  in 
managerial  and  semiprofessional  positions,  mostly 
as  business  executives.  Less  than  three  per  cent  are 
in  farming  and  semiskilled  occupations. 

The  men’s  annual  incomes  range  from  $4,000  to 
$400,000,  with  the  median  at  $9,640.  For  college  gradu¬ 
ates  the  median  is  $10,725,  for  nongraduactes,  $7,812. 
Half  the  women  are  housewives  with  no  outside  jobs, 
while  42  per  cent  work  full  time.  The  women  earn  an 
average  of  $4,875  a  year,  though  six  per  cent  reported 
annual  earnings  of  $10,000  or  more. 

The  great  majority  are  in  good  mental  and  physical 
health,  and  the  mortality  rate  for  the  group  has  been 
lower  than  that  for  the  general  population.  All  indicate 
they  have  a  broad  range  of  interests.  Many  have  sought 
and  won  political  office,  and  many  have  had  their 
writings  published.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  them  are 
married,  and  most  report  their  marriages  are  “more 
happy  than  the  average.” 


When  we  were  young  and  got  a  licking  in 
school,  our  only  concern  was  to  keep  the  news 
from  our  parents.  Because  if  they  heard  about 
it,  we  got  another  one  when  we  got  home.  All  of 
which  shows  how  things  have  deteriorated  in  the 
field  of  discipline. 

Now  the  mothers  of  17  boys  from  Bartlett  High 
in  Memphis  have  fallen  upon  the  school  princi¬ 
pal  with  tongue  and  claw,  and  have  tried  to 
punish  him  through  the  courts  because  he  hit 
their  teen-age  darlings  seven  whacks  apiece  with 
a  foot-long  paddle.  Fortunately,  for  the  good  of 
our  country,  the  principal  stood  his  ground,  and 
the  judge  backed  him  up,  declaring  that  the 
conduct  of  the  boys  (they  slugged  a  coke  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  school  and  then  organized  a  boycott 
of  the  cafeteria  when  the  machine  was  removed) 
merited  punishment. 

There  is  a  documentary  on  our  times  in  the 
sight  of  these  hulking  youths  pouting  behind 
their  furious  mothers  because  they  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  dominate  their  high  school  and  its 
officials.  It  was  bad  enough  that  they  couldn’t 
take  their  lickings  like  men.  But  the  worst  part 
of  it  is  that  they  apparently  were  not  even  em¬ 
barrassed  at  having  their  mothers  —  some  of 
whom  did  not  even  reach  their  shoulders  —  de¬ 
fend  them  as  tender  little  things  who  “could 
hardly  hobble”  after  seven  licks. 

But  the  crybaby  conduct  of  the  boys  is  not 
more  disturbing  than  the  attitude  of  the  mothers. 
You  can  see  the  same  attitude  shown  any  day  in 
our  juvenile  courts  by  mothers  who  are  more  in¬ 
tent  on  protecting  their  sons  from  deserved  pun¬ 
ishment  than  on  correcting  the  conduct  that 
earned  the  punishment.  They  would  do  their  sons 
a  greater  kindness  if  they  insisted  that  next  time 
the  principal  use  a  longer  paddle,  and  a  thicker 
one.” 

—  From  an  editorial  in  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal. 


•  Teaching  methods 


The  elamor  for  more  academic  subjects  in 

school  curriculums  has  brought  about  some  “disturbing 
changes”  in  school  practices,  says  Dr.  Lowell  W. 
Beach,  associate  professor  of  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

What’s  happening,  he  says,  is  that  the  curriculum  is 
becoming  less  flexible  —  and  in  some  cases  rigid. 

Textbooks  and  instructional  materials  are  becoming 
more  uniform. 

Grade  standards  are  being  defined,  and  there  is  the 
growing  attitude  that  every  child  must  measure  up 
to  some  standard  of  performance. 

There  is  growing  pressure  for  a  return  to  the  use 
of  report  cards  which  describe  growth  in  terms  of 
A’s,  B’s  and  C’s.  There  is  also  pressure  toward  grading 
the  child  according  to  his  relative  standing  in  the 
group. 

Coiurses  and  units  aimed  at  promoting  physical, 
social  and  emotional  development  are  being  dropped. 

Class  sizes  are  increasing,  and  televised  instruction 
is  coming  into  favor. 

“I  am  disturbed  by  these  changes,”  says  Prof.  Beach. 
“Today  we  need  greater  variety  in  learning  experi¬ 
ences,  not  less.  We  need  multiple  standards.  I  believe 
every  child  must  be  given  an  opportunity  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  that  this  education  must  not  be  denied  him 
simply  because  he  does  not  seem  to  fit  into  the  school 
program.” 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


^‘Don’t  stop  criticizing  us  teachers,”  says 
Earl  H.  Hanson,  superintendent  of  the  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  schools.  It  keeps  us  on  our  toes  —  it  is  good  for 
the  soul.  Criticism  is  “a  fine  thing  ...  a  hair  shirt.  It 
makes  us  scratch,  it  keeps  us  from  relaxing  too  com¬ 
fortably  on  our  laurels.” 

So  when  the  critics  begin  to  carp,  he  writes  in  the 
April  11  Saturday  Evening  Post,  don’t  get  on  your 
high  horse.  Look  at  it  this  way: 

“Criticism,  at  least  at  present,  has  certainly  stirred 
up  public  interest  in  the  schools.  For  generations  we’ve 
tried  all  kinds  of  tricks  to  get  the  public  to  take  us 
seriously,  but  for  all  the  good  it  has  done  we  might 
as  well  have  shouted  in  the  face  of  a  hurricane.  Now 
the  public  is  really  awakened;  it  is  taking  us  seriously. 

“And  I  think  that  this  intense  interest  holds  far 
more  promise  than  danger.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
people  will  change  the  direction  of  their  school  sys¬ 
tem  from  what  it  always  has  been  —  an  honest  attempt 
to  fulfill  the  American  dream  of  equal  respect  for  each 
human  being  and  to  teach  each  so  that  he  may  grow 
to  the  limit  of  his  abilities.  'They  will  not  shift  from 
that  aim  to  one  of  selecting  only  a  few  for  instruction 
as  rulers,  while  delegating  the  rest  of  us  to  be  the 
Proles  of  Orwell’s  19W. 

“So,  instead  of  striking  back  instinctively,  we  school 

f)eople  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  more  intelligent  to 
isten  attentively  to  the  present  criticisms.” 
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lield  ill  check  only  by  the  bounds  of  acceptable  be¬ 
havior  not  by  multitudinous  legal  prohibitions. 

If  research-oriented  classrooms  began  to  prevail  at 
all  levels  in  America,  the  schools  would  gradually 
release  into  our  society  a  larger  and  larger  number 
of  the  curious.  In  addition,  the  participation  of  the 
adult  group  in  the  education  of  American  youth 
through  school-community  cooperation  would  re¬ 
educate  many  adults  in  the  direction  of  curiosity- 
orientation.  One  could  expect  a  proportionate  decrease 
in  artificial  social,  racial,  refigious  and  material  bar¬ 
riers.  More  self-discipline  and  initiative  by  the  citizen 
would  mean  less  government  bureaucracy  and  restric¬ 
tion  and  more  freedom  to  experiment  with  and  use 
new  ideas.  It  would  also  mean  more  sensible  experi¬ 
mentation  and  better  interpretation  of  results.  Such 
schools  would  produce  more  scientists  and  more  in- 
<lividuals  ready  to  accept  new  ideas.  Improved  health, 
greater  comfort  and  intelligent  use  of  an  increasing 
amount  of  leisure  time  should  result. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  “science  is  not  the  death 
but  the  birth  of  mystery,  awe  and  reverence.”  As  re¬ 
search  education  gradually  gave  rise  to  a  research  so¬ 
ciety,  the  society,  in  addition  to  becoming  more  demo¬ 


cratic,  more  healthful,  more  leisurely  and  more 
creative,  would  begin  to  focus  man’s  great  energies 
to  the  true  impulse  of  all  science  —  the  impulse  to 
know  the  universe  and  man’s  most  productive  role 
in  it. 

—Donald  W.  Stotleb,  Science  Supervisor 
Portland,  Ore.,  Public  Schools 

In  a  speech  at  the  National  Science  Teachers  Assn.  Convention 
•Atlantic  City,  April  2 


•  The  Profession 


Retired  teachers  could  help  themselves 

(and  slow  students)  by  acting  as  tutors,  suggests  a 
Hartford,  Conn.,  man.  Arthur  K.  Hansen,  who  doesn’t 
have  a  high  school  diploma  himself,  proposes  that 
ex-tcachers  could  tutor  low  -grade  students,  at  a  $1.00- 
an-hour  rate. 

Working  through  a  teachers’  registry,  he  says,  ex¬ 
teachers  could  keep  busy  using  their  experience  to 
help  children  whose  parents  cannot  afford  high-priced 
professional  tutors. 


laf  from  the  humanities  is  dragged  protesting 
into  the  lab,  he  is  told  that  he  is  being 
initiated  into  one  of  the  major  mysteries  of 
modern  civilization  and  that  the  country 
kneeds  more  scientists  to  beat  the  Russians. 
'This,  let  me  say,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
until  this  year  the  only  two  Russians  to  get 
.Nobel  Prizes  in  science  were  Pavlov  in  1904 
and  Semenov  in  1956. 

None  of  this  denies  that  any  course,  how¬ 
ever  instrumental  in  purpose,  may  also  have 
what  we  philosophers  might  call  terminal 
\alue  as  well.  There  are  people  who  like 
elementary  mathematics,  laboratory  chem¬ 
istry  and  physics,  English  composition,  ele¬ 
mentary  French,  and  so  on.  People  like  all 
kinds  of  things.  If  they  have  a  good  time 
doing  what  is  devised  to  prepare  them  for 
something  else,  so  much  the  better.  I  used 
to  like  grammar.  I  was,  to  lx;  sure,  a  bit 
dexiant,  shall  we  say,  in  my  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  but  the  fact  is  that  if  one  has  a  good 
memory,  one  enjoys  using  it.  I  am  told  that 
amateur  actors  enjoy  acting,  though  surely 
no  one  enjoys  watching  them  perfonn 
except  for  psychological  reasons.  And 
it  is  possible  that  dentists  enjoy  inflicting 
pain.  One  can  never  tell  about  such  things. 
I  once  heard  of  a  man  who  so  enjoyed  ac¬ 
counting  that  he  made  up  problems  for  him¬ 
self  to  solve  during  his  sleepless  nights.  He 
loved  his  work  so  much  that  he  finally  died 
from  lack  of  sleep.  But  such  value  need  not 
be  generalized  to  cover  the  whole  race  and 
need  not  be  given  as  the  jiustification  for 
such  studies.  Their  justification  is  instru¬ 
mental  and  whatever  terminal  value  they 
have  is  a  by-product. 

But  after  all  one  cannot  go  on  forever 
finding  newer  and  newer  goals  for  the  pre¬ 
paratory  courses  to  attain.  Sometime  or 
other  one  has  to  come  to  a  halt,  I  suppose. 


and  say,  “This  is  it;  I  can  now  read  Vergil 
with  my  feet  on  the  fender  and  that’s  good 
enough  for  me.”  Or,  “Now  I  have  found  a 
fonnula  for  the  distribution  of  the  prime 
numbers  and  I’m  a  real  mathematician.”  Or, 
“I  now  have  found  a  way  to  show  that  it’s 
valid  to  argue  from  contrary  to  fact  condi¬ 
tionals  and  can  rest  content;  I’m  a  logician.” 
It  is  true  that  no  one  actually  ever  stops  un¬ 
til  his  body  gives  out,  and  each  new  resting 
place  is  just  a  breather.  But  one  does  not 
know  that.  Learning  is  like  the  drug  habit: 
The  more  you  give  in  to  it,  the  stronger  its 
hold  on  you.  But  my  point  is  that  the  value 
of  these  things  is  in  the  things  themselves 
and  is  determined  by  the  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  them  and  not  by  others.  Funda¬ 
mentally  the  only  reason  for  doing  anything, 
where  choice  is  possible,  is  that  you  find 
it  interesting,  though  one  is  seldom  willing 
to  admit  this. 

But  this  will  not  do  at  all  for  the  supersti¬ 
tious  educationahsts.  No,  first  they  set  up 
something  or  other  which  they  call  just  plain 
education.  It  is  not  education  in  something; 
it  is  not  the  education  of  men  and  women 
to  do  something;  it  is  education  off  by  itself 
in  a  world  of  ideals. 

To  hear  the  guru*  talk  of  this  process  is 
like  hearing  a  mother  say  to  her  daughter, 
“My  dear,  every  girl  should  leium  to  cook, 
not  to  cook  anything  in  particular,  but  just 
cooking.  You  shall  not,  my  daughter,  engage 
in  the  manual  operations  of  cooking  break¬ 
fast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  or  eggs,  roast  beef, 
bread,  or  fish;  you  shall  have  a  Uberal  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  general  principles  of  culina- 
tion.”  And,  if  the  daughter  is  not  hypnotized 
by  the  highfalutin  language,  she  may  turn 
on  her  mother  and  ask  why.  The  aixswer, 
you  may  be  sure,  will  be:  “No  girl  can  con¬ 


sider  herself  to  be  a  true  woman  who  does 
not  know  the  general  principles  of  cooking.” 

If  this  sounds  exaggerated,  listen  to  the 
professors  of  English  who  say  that  no  man 
can  be  considered  educated  who  does  not 
know  the  great  classics  of  his  mother  tongue, 
though  actually  the  mother  tongue  may  be 
Italian,  Polish,  Yiddish,  or  Chinese.  Or  you 
might  spend  an  hour  or  two  listening  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  curricu¬ 
lum,  if  you  have  one.  “No  man,”  he  will 
say,  “can  be  considered  educated  who  does 
not  know  the  general  principles  of  science.” 
“What  science?”  you  reply.  Just  science,  as 
if  there  were  such  a  thing. 

I  once  heard  one  of  my  colleagues  at 
Johns  Hopkins  announce  at  the  faculty  club 
that  no  man  could  be  considered  educated 
who  did  not  know  Shakespeare.  “How  about 
Plato  and  Aristotle?”  I  ventured  to  murmer. 
“They  didn’t  know  Shakespeare.”  But  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  he  thought  I  was  a  sophist. 

The  first  superstition  about  education, 
then,  is  that  there  is  such  a  thing  off  by 
itself.  This  superstition  has  its  roots  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  permits  us  to  take  any  noun 
whatsover  and  establish  it  as  an  abstraction. 
Education  is  far  from  being  a  unique  case. 
The  noun  “art”  is  another.  The  habit  of 
yanking  such  contextual  terms  out  of  their 
contexts  and  writing  books  about  what  they 
mean  may  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
people  who  do  it,  but  surely  conveys  no  in¬ 
formation  to  anyone  else.  Yet  the  higher  you 
soar  in  your  abstractions,  the  nobler  you 
sound;  and  all  of  us  want  to  sound  as  noble 
as  possible,  especially  when  we  don’t  know 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  The  Johns 

Hopkins  Magazine  (April)  Copyright  (c) 

1959  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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•  Guidance 


Can  more  young  women  be  stimulated  to 

accept  their  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  world’s 
afPairs? 

This  is  a  major  problem  facing  the  nation’s  schools, 
according  to  Eunice  C.  Roberts,  assistant  dean  of 
faculties  and  director  of  women’s  educational  pro¬ 
grams  at  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Not  enough  of  our  best  high  school  girl  graduates 
go  on  to  finish  college,  she  told  the  National  Assn, 
of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors  in  Cleveland,  March 
19.  And  having  graduated,  not  enough  of  them  set  out 
on  a  serious  career. 

“This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  our  young  women 
should  become  career  girls,”  Miss  Roberts  said.  “It 
is  a  plea  that  when  they  do  accept  a  job  they  under¬ 
take  it  with  some  intention  of  advancement  up  the 
ladder  toward  positions  of  greater  responsibility.  It 
would  seem  that  too  many  of  our  women  college 
graduates  are  content  with  ‘just  a  job’.” 

This  is  particularly  evident  on  college  faculties, 
where  most  of  the  young  men  are  working  toward  a 
doctorate,  while  most  of  the  young  women  are  content 
with  a  master’s  degree.  Granted  that  women  are  not 
always  given  the  same  recognition  as  men,  Miss  Rob¬ 
erts  said,  “but  I  think  it  is  time  we  quit  pleading  lack 
of  recognition  and  concentrated  on  earning  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  recognition  will  not  come  without  first  the 
achievement  to  justify  it.” 

A  yonng  woman  can  be  enconraged  to  go  to 

college  if  she  accepts  the  notion  that  women  are  es¬ 
sentially  carriers  of  intellectual  values,  says  Dr.  Dana 
Farnsworth,  director  of  Harvard  University  health 
services.  Also  speaking  at  the  Cleveland  convention  of 
the  National  Assn,  of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors, 
he  said: 

“College  women  should  be  aware  that  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  whether  they  ‘use’  the  things  they 
learn  at  college;  what  is  of  supreme  significance  is  that 
they  acquire  attitudes  of  receptivity  to  learning  and 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  a  liberal  education. 
If  these  can  be  acquired,  they  will  be  an  advantage 
in  the  same  direct  way  they  are  helpful  in  the  college 
man’s  vocation. 

“They  will  be  equally  helpful  in  developing  appro¬ 
priate  motivation  for  learning  in  their  children  and  in 
keeping  alive  that  enthusiasm  for  learning  in  their 
husbands  which  is  so  often  dampened  by  the  daily 
routine  of  their  businesses  or  professions.” 


•  School  Plant 


Prefabricated  schools  are  not  all  they’re 
cracked  up  to  be,  says  Raymond  A.  Lumley,  distoict 
superintendent  of  rural  education,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  four  major  advantages  claimed  for  them  — 
speedy  erection,  lower  construction  costs,  flexibility^ 
in  planning  and  lower  maintenance  costs  —  dont 
always  materialize,  he  said  in  a  recent  speech. 


To  take  the  first:  Speed  of  erection  depends  on  such 
incalculables  as  availability  of  materials,  arrival  time 
of  materials,  number  of  skilled  workers  available  and 
weather  conditions.  Where  one  manufacturer  esti¬ 
mates  he  can  raise  a  24-room  school  in  193  working 
days,  or  about  10  months  time,  Mr.  Lumley  says  this 
can  be  matched  by  the  builder  of  a  custom-designed 
school,  once  the  foundation  is  completed. 

As  for  initial  costs,  Mr.  Lumley  found,  that  of  three 
elementary  schools  built  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
section  of  Connecticut,  the  prefabricated  one  was  built 
at  a  higher  per-square-foot  cost  and  a  higher  per-pupil 
cost  than  the  other  two. 

For  flexibility  of  design,  Mr.  Lumley  says,  the  pre¬ 
fabricated  school  can’t  measure  up  to  the  custom- 
designed  school.  This  means  the  use  of  rooms  in  the 
prefabricated  schools  will  be  more  restricted,  build¬ 
ing  additions  will  be  more  difiBcult. 

If  the  prefabricated  school  is  built  of  wood,  certain¬ 
ly  the  maintenance  costs  will  not  be  low.  If  it  is  built 
of  enameled  steel  panels,  will  it  rust?  Is  the  enamel 
unbreakable?  What  must  be  done  if  a  color  change  is 
desired?  More  experience  is  needed,  Mr.  Lumley  says, 
before  these  questions  can  be  answered. 


•  Science  Education 


The  Russian-made  science  teaching  equip¬ 
ment,  displayed  for  the  first  time  in  the  U.  S.  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  is  meeting  a  cool  reception  in  some  quarters. 

The  equipment  (see  Science  Education,  March  12) 
was  displayed  by  the  Ealing  Corp.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  American 
Physical  Society  and  the  American  Assn,  of  Physics 
Teachers.  It’s  obviously  high  quality  —  and  exception¬ 
ally  low  price  tags  —  made  it  an  immediate  hit. 

Since  then,  reports  Paul  D.  Grindle,  president  of 
the  firm,  the  publicity  the  equipment  received  has 
attracted  orders  from  school  systems  in  a  dozen  states 
and  some  1000  letters  of  inquiry.  The  firm  expects 
to  receive  a  shipment  of  6000  pieces  in  the  next  month 
or  two. 

Meanwhile,  some  legislators  and  some  American 
manufacturers  of  science  teaching  equipment  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  don’t  like  the  idea  of  Russian 
goods  being  used  in  U.  S.  schools.  At  least  one  bill 
prohibiting  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  this  purpose 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Grindle  has  offered  to  lend  what  equipment  he 
has  on  hand  to  any  U.  S.  manufacturer  for  examination 
—  or  for  copying.  But  at  this  writing  there  have  been 
no  takers. 

Also,  some  educators  have  expressed  doubt  as  to 
whether  public  tax  funds  can  be  spent  in  good  con¬ 
science  for  the  Russian  equipment. 

Mr.  Grindle  by  no  means  expects  to  put  U.  S.  manu¬ 
facturers  out  of  business.  But  ne  hopes  to  sell  enough 
of  the  Soviet  equipment  “to  make  people  demand 
better  equipment  for  American  schools.” 

Here’s  some  of  what  he  has  to  offer:  A  high  fre¬ 
quency  generator  at  $72  (a  reportedly  inferior  U.  S.- 
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made  generator  goes  for  $254);  a  spectrometer  at  $53 
(the  U.  S.  counterpart  sells  for  $150);  a  hand-operated 
centrifuge  at  $15  (U.  S.  makers  get  ^5).  Other  items 
include  aids  for  teaching  solid  geometry,  celestial  navi¬ 
gation  and  satellite-tracking. 


•  Kurai  Kdui*aiion 


Small  high  schools  can  offer  students  all  the 
advantages  of  big  schools.  They  can  do  it  by  pooling 
their  resources,  writes  Richard  C.  Davids  in  the  AprU 
Farm  Journal. 

As  a  working  example  of  such  cooperation,  he  points 
to  the  22  small  rural  schools  participating  in  the 
Catskill  Area  Project  in  Small  School  Design  sponsored 
by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  Some 
of  these  Upper  New  York  State  schools  have  total  en¬ 
rollments  of  less  than  100  —  and  the  education  they 
provide,  says  Mr.  Davids,  is  an  eloquent  rebuttal  to 
Dr.  Conant  s  stand  against  the  high  school  with  fewer 
than  100  seniors. 

These  schools  share  such  specialized  workers  as 
psychologists,  nurses  and  counselors.  They  employ 
“school  aides”  (not  teacher  aides)  to  serve  in  any 
capacity  anywhere  in  the  school  except  in  the  class¬ 
room.  This  leaves  the  teachers  free  to  teach. 

They  make  maximum  use  of  taped  and  filmed  lessons 
prepared  by  experts.  Several  classes  may  be  held  in 
the  same  room  during  the  same  period.  The  teacher 
is  able  to  give  her  individual  attention  to  one  group 
while  other  groups  work  independently  with  mimeo¬ 
graphed  or  tapea  lessons. 

In  defense  of  the  small  school,  Dr.  Davids  quotes 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Cyr  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia, 
executive  director  of  the  project:  “Like  a  railroad,  the 
big  school  can  handle  big  crowds  efficiently.  But  the 
small  school  —  like  an  automobile  —  can  do  so  many 
things  a  railroad  can’t.  One  ‘car  full’  of  five  or  so 
pupils  within  a  school  can  travel  at  one  speed,  either 
faster  or  slower  than  the  next  car  full.” 

Mr.  Davids  concludes,  “While  they  [the  22  par¬ 
ticipating  schools]  don’t  claim  to  have  all  the  answers, 
they’re  out  exploring.  Judging  from  the  results  so  far, 
these  schools  could  set  a  pattern  for  small  schools 
everywhere.” 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


PerM»nal  fitness  is  our  most  priceless  asset,  and 
the  schools  are  not  doing  what  they  should  to  promote 
it,  the  Society  of  State  Directors  of  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation  declared  on  March  30. 

In  a  statement  issued  at  the  Portland,  Ore.,  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Recreation,  the  Society  urged  all  citizens 
and  educators  to  give  high  priority  to  education  for 
health  and  fitness. 

The  Society  recommended  that  at  least  one  period 
in  the  school  day  be  devoted  to  health  and  safety 
education,  and  physical  education  for  all  students.  It 


recommended  that  adequate  facilities  and  trained 
leaders  be  provided  for  these  programs  in  all  schools 
and  colleges.  It  also  recommended  that  educational 
facilities  and  personnel  be  utilized  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  community  leisure-time  activities. 

'The  Society  lurged  school  districts  to  organize  health, 
physical  education  and  recreation  programs  into  one 
administrative  unit  under  a  trained  leader  on  the 
superintendent’s  central  office  staff.  And  it  urged  state 
education  departments  to  maintain  permanent,  well- 
staffed  health,  physical  education  and  recreation  de¬ 
partments  to  help  schools  and  colleges  improve  their 
programs. 

A  safety  and  driver  education  division  was 

established  last  month  within  the  American  Assn,  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

The  new  unit  will  stress  school,  recreational,  home 
and  community  safety,  driver  and  traffic  safety  and 
safety  in  physical  education  and  athletics.  The  group 
will  hold  its  first  national  conference  next  year. 

The  common  cold  will  be  on  its  way  out  in  the 
next  two  years,  predicts  Dr.  'Thomas  G.  Ward,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  virology  at  Notre  Dame.  He  and  his  staff, 
he  says  in  the  April  Todays  Health,  are  experimenting 
with  a  vaccine  which  will  prevent  from  ^  to  70  per 
cent  of  all  common  colds.  It  could  be  available  to  the 
public  next  year. 

The  vaccine  will  be  effective  against  most  of  the 
group  of  bacteria  which  is  responsible  for  about  80 
per  cent  of  all  colds.  Dr.  Ward  aoesn’t  expect  the  cold 
to  disappear  entirely  from  our  society,  because  some 
colds  are  psychosomatic  or  caused  by  allergies  —  and 
there  will  always  be  those  persons  who  won’t  use  the 
vaccine,  no  matter  how  effective  it  may  be. 


•  The  ptuceniie  Delinquent 


Some  of  Boston’s  toughest  young  mugs  de¬ 
sert  their  street  comers  a  few  times  a  week  for  the 
cloisters  of  Harvard. 

These  youths  are  hired  to  work  at  their  own  rehabil¬ 
itation,  and  also  to  supply  information  which  might 
help  in  the  rehabilitation  of  others. 

'They  are  recmited  by  project  workers  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Department  of  Social  Relations,  and  are  paid 
$1  to  $2  an  hour  to  answer  questions  about  themselves, 
their  backgrounds,  their  problems.  'They  do  manual 
work  and  take  learnings  tests. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Slack,  who  described  the  program  at 
the  Eastern  Psychological  Association’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Atlantic  City  last  month,  reported  that  these 
youths  learn  well  when  paid  to  do  so.  Some  who 
couldn’t  seem  to  learn  math  in  their  public  school 
days  now  are  able  to. 

The  youngsters  work  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  and  re¬ 
port  for  work  faithfully.  'They  seem  to  be  getting 
into  less  trouble,  and  of  the  dozen  youths  so  far 
employed  by  the  project,  a  few  now  hold  regular  jobs 
elsewhere,  or  are  attending  trade  school  under  tuition 
grants  provided  by  the  project. 
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•  Panorama 


IVete  Jersey  Gout  —  the  legendary  wages  of  high 
living  —  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
genius  of  such  men  as  Darwin,  Goethe  and  Milton.  It 
looks  that  way  to  Dr.  Dewitt  Stetten  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Research,  who  has 
been  studying  the  relationship  between  IQ  and  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  present  in  a  person’s  blood.  (The 
blood  of  gout  victims  contains  abnormal  amounts  of 
this  acid. )  Having  established  this  relationship  in 
humans.  Dr.  Stetten  said  in  Atlantic  Gity  last  month, 
he  hopes  to  use  the  acid  to  increase  the  IQ  of  animals. 

New  Voric  City  The  PTA  of  Public  School  193, 
Whitestone,  kicked  up  a  storm  last  month  when  it 
invited  a  member  of  the  Soviet  mission  to  the  UN  to 
speak  before  it  on  education  in  Russia.  The  mission 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  a  dozen  Queens  veterans 
and  religious  organizations  complained  to  Supt.  John 
j.  Theobald  that  the  speaker’s  appearance  would  vio¬ 
late  a  Hoard  of  Education  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of 
school  buildings  by  subversive  groups. 

Dr.  Theobald  replied  that  he  would  take  no  action, 
since  the  PTA  was  “to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  a 
responsible  citizens  group.”  At  that  the  complainants 
announced  they  would  picket  the  meeting  —  where¬ 
upon  the  Soviets  balked. 

But  Nikolai  Burov,  the  mission’s  first  secretary,  in¬ 
vited  the  entire  PTA  to  hear  the  speaker  at  the  mission. 
The  PTA  accepted,  but  this  still  didn’t  satisfy  the 
veterans.  There  was  talk  of  picketing  the  mission,  and 
on  April  12  the  issue  was  debated  on  a  city-wide  tele¬ 
vision  broadcast.  Matthew  Shevlin,  chairman  of  the 
.Vmericanization  Committee  of  the  Queens  American 
Legion  Post,  faced  a  member  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  an  attorney  for  the  American 
Jewish  Congress.  Mr.  Shevlin,  according  to  PTA  presi¬ 
dent  William  Lievow,  came  off  second  best. 

The  following  Tuesday  evening  62  parents  appeared 
at  the  Soviet  mission,  which  was  being  watched  by  a 
horde  of  anxious  policemen.  There  was  no  picketing, 
however,  and  the  parents  spent  nearly  three  instruc¬ 
tive  hours  viewing  a  film  on  U.  S.  Education  Commis¬ 
sioner  Derthick’s  recent  trip  to  Russia  —  and  ques¬ 
tioning  Mr.  Burov  himself. 

Washinyton^  W.  C.  Democratic  and  Republican 
National  Committee  chairmen  joined  the  NEA  last 
month  in  urging  greater  teacher  participation  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Speaking  at  an  NEA  luncheon,  both  party  leaders 
deplored  the  fact  that  teachers  in  some  areas  are  still 
prohibited  —  by  law  or  social  custom  —  from  taking 
an  active  political  role.  “I  believe  the  teacher  should 
enjoy  complete  political  freedom  once  he  steps  out  of 
the  shadow  of  his  ofificial  duties  and  environs,”  said 
Sen.  Thruston  B.  Morton  (R-Ky. ),  the  new  Repub¬ 
lican  chairman.  Democratic  Chairman  Paul  M.  Butler 
added  an  .\men  and  said  the  “lament  that  the  com¬ 
munity  will  not  stand  for  politics  in  the  schools  gen¬ 
erally  is  a  weak  crutch  used  by  weak  people  to  avoid 
their  public  and  professional  responsibilities.” 
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Nieto  Classroom 
material 


How  niE  ELEMENTS  WERE  DISCOVERED  .  .  .  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  Elements  of  the  Universe  by  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg  and  Evans  G.  Valens.  The  book  describes 
the  discovery  of  the  elements  in  the  Periodic  Table 
of  Elements.  Designed  to  stimulate  and  raise  cur¬ 
iosity,  this  is  an  excellent  library  or  chemistry 
class  reference  for  high  school.  Many  photos  and 
diagrams.  Dr.  Seaborg  is  a  Nobel  jPrize  winner. 
From  Dutton  &  Co.,  300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
10.  Bibliography.  253pp.  $3.95. 

.Money  planning  ...  is  discussed  in  Money 
Management,  Your  Savings  and  Investment  Dollar. 
Covers  savings  accounts  of  all  kinds;  life  insurance; 
Social  Security;  educational  and  personal  invest¬ 
ments;  stock,  bond  and  real  estate  investments. 
Useful  for  junior  high  or  high  school  classes  study¬ 
ing  money  handling.  From  Money  Management 
Institute  of  Household  Finance  Corp.,  Pmdential 
Plaza,  Chicago  1.  40pp.  lOc. 

Astronomy  and  the  space  age  .  .  .  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Story  of  the  Universe,  a  filmstrip  series. 
Twenty-four  strips  in  4  study  units  show  the  earth 
and  other  planets  as  astronomical  bodies,  planet 
rotation,  gravitational  forces,  rockets,  orbit,  etc. 
For  science  classes,  junior  high  and  up.  From  Films 
for  Education,  1066  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Color.  Each  unit  $36.00,  single  strips  $7.50. 

A  RECORD  FOR  ENGLISH  CLASSES  .  .  .  is  The  Poetnj 
of  Coleridge  read  by  British  actor  Sir  Ralph  Rich¬ 
ardson.  Kuhla  Khan.  This  Lime-Tree  Bower  My 
Prison,  Frost  at  Midnight,  Dejection,  The  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner.  A  clear  record,  handsome 
delivery.  High  school.  F’rom  Caedmon  Publishers, 
277  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  33%  rjun  LP, 
^TC-1092,  $5.95. 

Bl’rgoyne’s  Hudso.n  River  Valley  campaign  .  .  . 
the  background  for  Freedom  Trail  by  Nancy  Coy. 
.An  American  boy  and  an  Onondaga  Indian  boy 
find  scouting  for  NIorgan  in  the  Revolution  exciting 
as  well  as  patriotic.  Good  story  and  authentic  back¬ 
ground.  Fiction  for  ages  14  and  up.  From  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16. 
252pp.  $3.00. 

Art  supplies  .  .  .  are  listed  in  Catalogue  ffEQH. 
Constniction  paper,  modeling  clay,  chalk,  coloring 
materials,  brushes;  materials  for  kindergarten 
classes.  Illustrations,  full  description  and  prices. 
Free  from  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Advertising  Dept., 
74  Park  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Conservation  teaching  aid  ...  is  PA  387, 
Forestry  Activities.  Discusses  forest  fire  prevention, 
con.servation  practices,  insects  and  diseases,  water¬ 
sheds,  etc.  Suggests  easily-made  displays  for  class¬ 
room  use.  Single  copy  free.  From  Forest  Service, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Primer  of  oceanography  ...  is  Ebh  and  Flow 
—  the  Tides  of  Earth,  Air  and  Water,  by  Albert 
Defant.  Tells  what  tides  are,  their  origins,  how 
they  are  generated  and  measured.  Reference  book 
for  high  school  science  or  physics  classes.  Photos, 
many  diagrams.  From  University  of  Michigan 
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